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‘ blaming the messenger. Similar' 
ly, critics of particular foreign policies 
sometimes point to the decision-making 
process as a root cause of policy failures 
or defeats of preferred options. Given 
the continuing high levels of concern 
being expressed about the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's policies in the Middle 
East, even in the pages of this journal, an 
examination of the structure and pro- 
cesses of decision nuking in the present 
Administration appears timely. 

After all, in his State of the Union 
address on January 25th, President R£i- 
gan told the nation, “We are making 
progress in Lebanon" and “The United 
States is safer, stronger, and more secure 
in 1984 than before." A curious listener 
might wonder just how the Administra- 
tion developed policies that produced 
such surprising and welcome results. 

Under the American Constitution, the 
question of who makes foreign policy 
decisions, if not perfectly clear, is rela- 
tively simple: the President. Congress 
may occasionally temper, restrain, dis- 
tort, or derail a President’s preferences, 
but the ultimate focus of authority is 
presidential and the implementation of 
policy is clearly lodged in the Executive 
Branch. The question of how a President 
shapes his administration’s national se- 
curity priorities and enforces the imple- 
mentation of those policies is somewhat 
more difficult to answer. 

The actual structure and functioning 
of any administration's policy-making 
structure is going to reflect to a large 
degree the managerial style of the in- 
cumbent President. The basic structural 
elements of Executive Branch foreign 
policy management have been in place 
since the National Security Council was 
created in 1947. The current pattern of 
interdepartmental coordination, reflect- 
ing the inherent rivalries and complex- 
ities of divided national security author- 
ity and responsibility, dates to the early 
Nixon/Kissinger years. Nevertheless, 
the Reagan Administration has taken al- 
most three years to develop a coherent 
and relatively smooth-running policy 
formulation mechanism. 

Nineteen eighty-one was virtually a 
year lost in the development of a coher- 
ent Executive Branch approach to na- 
tional security issues. While Alexander 
Haig attempted to “in-vicar*ate" his 
State Department's role. Richard Allen 
failed to build a National Security Coun- 
cil staff capable of extending firm presi- 
dential control over the rivalry-ridden 
corral. The appointment ! 



Redlands and The 
Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity , he has 

served in the US In- 
formation Agency, 
as Assistant Dean of 
the School of Ad- 
vanced Internation- 
al Studies at Johns Hopkins , as senior 
staff member of the National Security 
Council under Henry Kissinger, as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Near Eastern Affairs, and as an 
independent consultant and frequent 
lecturer on Middle Eastern affairs. 

of George Shultz helped calm the pro- 
cess, but William Clark and Robert 
McFarlane, while moving to strengthen 
the staff of the National Security Coun- 
cil, gave little attention to constructing 
and extending a more coherent pattern 
of decision-making throughout the na- 
tional security bureaucracy. 

To_a large degree, both Allen and 
£lark continued the ’Kissinger/Brz^ 


Kinski pattern* whereby ..the incumbent 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs preferred to concentrate 
.OP. -being a kev foreign policy advisor 


rather than being the manager of a much 
broader national security process incor - 


porating defense, intelligence, and inter- 
national economic policies into a coher - 
gnt whole . 
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With regard to the Middle East, the 
Reagan Administration initially gave the 
region a low priority and, with the ex- 
ception of the struggle with Congress 
over the sale of AWACS to Saudi Ara- 
bia, contented itself with rhetorical ref- 
erences to the sanctity of the Camp Da- 
vid process and the need for a “strategic 
consensus" against perceived growing 
Soviet adventurism in the region. Only 
after the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 
June 1982 and the departure of Haig, 
did the Administration, under Shultz's 
leadership, produce the comprehensive 
Middle East peace initiative promulgat- 
ed in President Reagan's speech on Sep- 
tember 1, 1982. 

Under the “ideal" model for national 
security policy formulation in the Rea- 
gan Administration, as that model had 
evolved by the end of 1983, an extensive 
structure of interagency working groups 
and review committees develops Execu- 
tive Branch policies and formulates op- 
tions for discussion by the full Nr in nai. 
Security Council and ultimate decision 


by the President. 

The “workhorses" of this model sys- 
tem, are a number of regional and func- 
tional interdepartmental groups (IGs) 
chaired by departmental officers at the 
Assistant Secretary' level. After the IGs 
have collected and analyzed the avail- 
able data relevant to a policy problem 
and developed a full range of responses, 
their work is reviewed by one of four 
Senior Interdepartmental Groups 
(SIGs), generally chaired at the Deputy 
Secretary or Under Secretary level, but 
not infrequently by a Secretary' or Agen- 
cy Chief. Currently, there are four func- 
tioning SIGs: Foreign Policy, Defense 
Policy, Intelligence Policy, and Interna- 
tional Economic Policy. A fifth special- 
ized SIG reviews arms control policies 
and negotiating strategies. Not all of the 
IGs and SIGs meet with equal regulari- 
ty, nor are they equally well led or influ- 
ential in the policy-making constellation. 

In addition to these regular interde- 
partmental committees, there is also an 
NSC “Special Situation Group," chaired 
by the Vice President, which exists pri- 
marily to deal with crisis management 
situations. Under this crisis rubric, there 
•also exists at the sub-cabinet level a 
“Crisis Pre-Planning Group." Usually 
chaired by a senior NSC Deputy, this 
group is convened to consider the first 
warnings and indications of an impend- 
ing crisis and to thereby energize the 
entire NSC system in preparation for 
higher-level meetings if events require. 

After the SIGs have completed their 
senior-level reviews (often lower-order 
policy issues and interagency disputes 
are resolved at the SIG level), national 
security policy options and recommen- 
dations are referred to the full National 
Security Council for discussion and reso- 
lution in front of the President, who 
chairs the Council. In addition to the 
usual statutory members and advisors of 
the NSC and the appropriate sub-cabinet 
and staff officials, other regular attend- 
ees of NSC meetings have included such 
members of the top White House Staff as 
James Baker, Edwin Meese, and Mi- 
chael Deaver. UN Permanent Represen- 
tative Jeanne Kirkpatrick may some- 
times attend. 

Under this “ideal" model NSC sys- 
tem, the policy planning process begins 
with a presidential National Security 
Study Directive (NSSD), drafted by the 
NSC staff, directing the appropriate 
SIG./IG to answer certain questions and 
develop a full set of agency recommen- 
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dations on a specified major policy prob- 
lem. Wjthin the current NSC staff, it is 
generally held that 10 meetings of an IG 
will underlie each meeting of an S1G, 
and five SIG meetings will precede one 
meeting of the full NSC. The NSC staff 
is expected to monitor and keep this 
process on track without dominating its 
substance vnd to prepare objectively the 
final options paper for NSC and presi- 
dential review. After the President has 
heard the views of his top advisors, his 
decision and instructions for implement- 
ing it are formalized in a National Secu- 
rity Decision Directive (NSDD), of 
which about 150 have been signed to 
date by President Reagan. 

One distinctive feature of the NSC 
process under Reagan has been the rela- 
tive frequency and regularity of formal 
NSC meetings. Whereas other recent 
Presidents have called NSC meetings on 
a sporadic and ad hoc basis as issues and 
events required, the Reagan White 
House generally tries to hold an NSC 
meeting each week. During a crisis peri- 
od, or when an issue is particularly sen- 
sitive, a more restricted group known as 
the National Security Planning Group 
(NSPG) is convened. This smaller group 
consists essentially of NSC principals 
only, chaired by the President, and it 
may meet much more frequently during 
critical periods than the formal NSC. 

This penchant for frequent meetings 
reflects President Reagan’s management 
style as well as his genuine commitment 
to cabinet-style government. He prefers 
to hear personally the discussions (and 
disputes) of his top advisors and he val- 
ues the consensus-building process of 
fully debating issues and differences un- 
til agreement is reached. 


Middle East Policy 

If the above description is the “ideal” 
model of the Reagan Administration’s 
NSC system, how does this structure ; 
work in reality, particularly with regard i 
to the development of policies and strat- j 
egies for the multiple challenges of the ! 
Middle East? According to several cen- [ 
tral participants and close observers, j 
policy making on the Middle East does j 
not follow the “ideal” model very close- j 
ly. Nevertheless, a large majority of the i 
formal NSC meetings, perhaps as many 
as 40-45, have dealt with Middle East 
issues. 

This concentration of decision making 
at the higher reaches of the Administra- 
tion reflects more than just the degree to 
which the top levels of the Reagan team 
have been consumed by serious Middle 
E problems since June of 1982. It also 
reflects a prcL rt.ioc for 2 style of diplo- 
macy utilizing president A special en- 


voys (Ambassadors Habib, Draper, Fair- 
banks, McFarlane, et al) and the fact 
that, regarding the Middle East (and its 
domestic political ramifications), the 
policy process has never functioned well 
from the bottom up. 

Since October of 1983, it has also re- 
flected the placement of one former spe- 
cial Middle East negotiator, Robert 
McFarlane, in the top job at the NSC. - 
During his Middle East shuttles, State 
Department officials often complained 
that McFarlane (who retained his hat as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs) was commu- 
nicating directly with the President be- 
hind Shultz’s back. Now that he is run- 
ning the NSC system, McFarlane, who 
stated when appointed that he intended 
to be “not an actor but an arbitrator,” 
appears to deal otherwise with Middle 
East issues, using his own NSC staffers 
with little reliance on the rest of the 
bureaucracy. For example, the formal 
Study Directive (NSSD) tasking mecha- 
nism has rarely been utilized. This situa- 
tion is even further complicated by the 
appearance of Donald Rumsfeld, a for- j 
mer Secretary of Defense, who is used to ' 
dealing directly at the top, although 
Rumsfeld does get high marks for his 
efforts to touch base frequently with all 
the top players. 

The result of this “top-heavy” deci- - 
sion structure appears to have produced 
a feeling at the middle levels of State and 
Defense that, on Middle East issues, the 
NSC is not a neutral actor and that the 
SIG/IG mechanism for Middle East is- 
sues has grown flabby and is an ineffec- 
tive channel for new ideas. Viewed from 
the White House level, there is a recog- 
nition that McFarlane may be prone to 
pursue his own policy preferences, but 
there is also a long-standing feeling that 
the State Department bureaucracy is too 
intellectually constipated and divided to 
produce timely and creative policy rec- 
ommendations. 

This situation means that, while the 
NSC staff is in no way “making policy,” 
McFarlane’s Middle East team plays a 
much stronger role in influencing policy 
outcomes and their implementation than 
other regional elements of the NSC staff 
do in their jurisdictions. Geoffrey Kemp 
is the NSC’s principal Middle East peace 
policy strategist, but he reportedly re- 
frains from playing an activist role in the 
bureaucratic process. Kemp’s assistant, 
Howard Teicher, a former Pentagon an- 
alyst and State Department protege of 
McFarlane, functions in the critical role 
of staff support to Rumsfeld. Donald 
Fortier. Senior Director for Policy De- 
velopment, and his assistant, Navy Com- 
mander Phillip Dur, manage most of the 
political-military issues relating to Leba- 


non and the Persian Gulf. - 

Overall, one is led to conclude that 
while all principal actors (ar d their 
staffs) have adequate opportunity for in- 
volvement and input, the actual impact 
of sub-cabinet officials on Middle East 
policy is much more limited than in oth- 
er areas of Reagan Administration for- 
eign policy making. 

There is one important aspect of Mid- 
dle East policy making that usually op- 
erates at levels lower than the top of the 
NSC system. Arms sales policy and se- 
curity assistance budget questions ap- 
pear to be resolved in a specialized IG 
process run by the State Department’s 
Politico-Military Bureau with frequent 
disputes with the Near East Bureau and 
little high-level NSC input.’ A special 
Arms Sales Policy Committee, formerly 
headed by Deputy Secretary Kenneth 
Dam, is now run jointly by Undersecre- 
taries Lawrence Eagleburger and Wil- 
liam Schnieder, working closely with 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs) Richard Armi- j 
tage. Top NSC members tend to get in- j 
volved only when interagency disputes i 
cannot be resolved, or a particular sale is | 
freighted with political difficulties. : 

If the above is a fair, if simplified, I 
description of how Middle East policy j 
making really works, the question re- 
mains, how well does it ail work? Does 
this elaborate policy structure, used or 
abused, provide the President and his 
top advisors with the full range of infor- 
mation and policy choices necessary to 
formulate adequate responses to the 
many threats American interests are fac- 
ing in the Middle East? 

It cannot be denied that the frequent 
number of full NSC meetings regarding 
the Middle East have given the Presi- 
dent’s top advisers plentiful opportuni- 
ties to present their views and differ- 
ences directly to the ultimate decision 
maker. And despite frequent, and some- 
times accurate, media reports of substan- 
tive tensions within the foreign policy 
community, the current structure does 
seem to produce a general acceptance, if 
not a consensus, on overall policy, and 
preserves the generally amiable personal 
relations among the President’s first 
team of advisors. 

'Determining the amount of economic and 
military assistance to Israel is an excep- 
tion that proves the rule that the NSC 
system does not work from the bottom up. 

In its June 1983 report, VS Assistance to 
the State of Israel , the US General Ac- 
counting Office noted that “. . . decisions 
regarding FMS are made at t be highest 
levels in the Administration. Justifying 
FMS for Israel if < ecn only as an exercise 
by some lower level Executive Branch of- 
ficials. The assistance levels are deter- 
mined by policy considerations beyond 
those involving only basic defense needs.” 

Continued 
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The greatest weakness of the current 
system with regard to Middle East poli- 
cy making is its failure to fully engage 
and exploit the regional expertise at the 
intermediate levels of the bureaucracies 
at State and Defense. Despite a widely 
held feeling that McFarlane and his 
NSC Middle East team are hardly neu- 
tral managers of the NSC system, partic- 
ularly with regard to the implementation 
of policy, it seems clear that the current 
structure of the system potentially pro- 
vides an ideal opportunity for the Near 
East Bureau at State to make a major 
contribution, but it does not take full 
advantage of this opening. 

Instead, the State Department offi- 
cials that have the most influence on 
Shultz’s Middle East thinking are not 
the Middle East experts, but Under Sec- 
retary Eagleburger and Peter Rodman of 
the Policy Planning Council, both re- 
nowned in Washington for their pro- 
Israeli views. It is thus possible to con- 
clude that, today, virtually none of the 
key actors in formulating American 
Middle East policy have extensive expe- 
rience in or knowledge of the Middle 



East. 

Other weakn esses of t h e current svs - 
t ern incl ude, importantly, the poor quali- 
ty of intelligence fnputT This is not "to say 
that the intelligence community does not 
play an active role in the process, but 
rather to report the judgment of several 
key player s that the product of the intel- 
ligence community cannot be graded 
high e rthana_s ol id‘ ‘ B . ” 

This is explained as due to the peren- 
nial neglect of human intelligence collec- 
tion in favor of an overreliance on tech- 
nical means. Another weakness is the 
President’s tolerance for the influence of 
“wild-card” players outside the NSC 
structure. Frequently mentioned in this 
context is Ambassador Jeanne Kirkpat- 
rick, who, lacking institutional support 
or regular involvement in the NSC sys- 
tem, nevertheless has direct access to the 
President’s thinking about the Middle 
East. 

A devastating weakness of the entire 
process is the lack of systematic inputs 
and direction on legislative affairs 
throughout the system. The endemic 
weakness of the departmental legislative 
affairs offices means that Congressional 
aspects of policy discussions are not 


dealt with except in the full NSC, where 
James Baker becomes involved only af- 
ter a problem may be too big to avert an 
Executive-Legislative brawl. 

In conclusion, we are left with a rec- 
ognition that even though the current 
policy formulation process does not al- 
ways produce policies that everyone sup- 
ports, or often enough just policies that 
have a chance of working, this failure is 
not really a function of form and pro- 
cess. 

The current system clearly provides 
for the full exposure to the President of 
the views and differences of his top advi- 
sors. That they do not bring him the 
fullest or highest quality of regional ex- 
pertise is more a function of the ideologi- 
cal leanings and political courage of the 
top incumbents than of the decision- 
making structure. These advisors are, af- 
ter all, the people the President chose to 
advise him. 

Ultimately, the propensity of the Rea- 
gan Administration to worry more about 
the possible growth of Soviet influence 
in the Middle East than about the real 
decline of American influence in that 
area is due to the intellectual, not orga- 
nizational, make-up of the Executive 
Branch. ■ ■ 
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